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From The Perfectionist, of August 1844. 
Brownson’s Church Doctrines. 


It is generally known that O. A. Brownson, 
the editor of a Quarterly Review bearing his 
own name, some years since came to the conclu- 
sion that the Church is the supreme arbiter of 
the moral world, and that the Roman hierarchy 
is the Church. We have before us an article 
from his pen on the subject of Fourierism, in 
which his views of Church authority in its bear- 
ing on the associations of the day, are exhibited 
at some length. Having a few remarks to make 
on his theory, we present our readers some ex- 
tracts, from which they will be able to gather 
an epitome of his views: 

“* The worst feature of our age is its misera- 
ble eclecticism. It reads all, collects and ac- 
cepts all, and comprehends nothing. It starts 
with the notion, that all religions, all worships, 
all symbols, all rights, are symbols of facts, of 
partial truths ; or, in other words, that each rep- 
resents a correct, but partial view of the truth. 
Thus, Paganism has its truth ; Mahometanism 
its truth; Christianity its truth; Catholicism 
its truth; Protestantism its truth; Calvinism 
its truth; Arminianism its truth; Trinitarian- 
ism its truth; Unitarianism its truth; but no 
one is ¢he truth, the whole truth. Christianity 
is a special department of religion in general, 
and of course can comprehend only a part of 
what is essential to religion. Alas! Where is 
this to end? Did not Jesus say ‘I am the way, 
THE TRUTH, and the life?? Do you eredit him? 
Then how dare you say that Paganism or Ma- 
hometanism has a truth which is not in all its 
integrity in Christianity ? Are all the so called 
Christian denominations merely sects? Or shall 
we say, that, in point of fact, among these, after 
all, is the one true Catholic Apostolic Church? 
Does the true Apostolic Church still subsist ? 
If you say, No, you give the lie to Christ, who 
declared that he would build his Church upon a 
rock, and the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it; if yousay it does exist, can you con- 
ceive it possible for there to be any ¢ruth in any 
of the sects, which it has not in its purity and 
in its integrity? Do, then, take some position; 
either accept the Son of Ged, or reject him; 
either accept the Church as it is, or reject it 
altogether. For ifit has become corrupt, itis a 
false Church, was always a false Church, and 
always must be a false Church: and if it be not 
corrupt, but the true Church, then to refuse to 


‘accept it is to refuse to submit to God. 


We press this point upon those who are de- 
manding sovial ameliorations. We showed in 
the article in our April number, headed No 
Church, No Reform, that there is no reform 
possible without the ministry of the Church, 
which not only represents our faith in the super- 
natural, but which actually embodies supernat- 
ural power, and brings down the Holy Ghost to 
the aid of human effort. We now say, and 
procecd to show, that this church must be one 
and caTHotic, or still it can afford us no aid. 
No Church, no reform, we began by saying ; 
we new say, No Reform under Sectarianism. 
With the Christian world cut up into hostile 
sects, each with its specialidea, special point 
of view, special law, no scheme of reform, how- 
ever wisely devised, or however just and prac- 
ticable in itself, can avail any thing. 

This position we could demonstrate from his- 
tory, and we hold it not difficult to prove that 
the general condition of society, in a temporal 
as well as spiritual point of view, has deteriora- 
ted, and been steadily deteriorating, ever since 
the great schism in the 16th century; but we 
choose, for the present, to take a shorter course, 
and to demonstrate it by consideyations which 
all can appreciate, and which none can gainsay. 








We will add here, however, that we may 
avoid all occasion for misapprehension, that we 
are not opposed to industrial associations, nor 
do we at all question the importance—if you 
will, the necessity—of organizing industry on 
new and better principles ; but we are decidedly 
opposed to all associations for reform in any 
case, or in any department, not founded on the 
principles, and under the sanction and control of 
the Church. Either God has established the 
Church as the medium of the good he designs 
us to recieve or to work out, or he has not.— 
The Church either is this medium, or it is not. 
If it is not, then we have nothing more to say, 
and nothing to do but to fold our hands and re- 
main inactive, till Providence interferes anew in 
our behalf; if it is this medium, the divinely ap- 
pointed instrument of human regeneration, of 
social as well as individual progress, then we 
should be contented with it, and confine our- 
selves to its principles, and to such modes of ac- 
tion as it ordains. A multitude of associations 
have sprung up in our midst, that we shall one 
day see cause to regret. The Church is super- 
seded in the affections of a great majority of 
our church-going people, by Abolition Societies, 
Moral Reform Societies, Temperance Societies, 
and the like. Temperance is, no doubt, a car- 
dinal virtue; but associations out of the Church, 
for the suppression of intemperance, ought not 
to be tolerated, can be tolerated by no consistent 
Churchman: for they say at once, the Church 
is inadequate to the work of maintaining the 
morals of the community, which is to condemn 
the Church in the severest terms, and to de- 
clare it utterly unworthy of out support. 

Associations within the bosom of the church, 
authorized and controlled by it, asa part of its 
own ministry, as it were, may be very proper, 
and of the highest utility. So associations 
formed for the purpose of ameliorating our so- 
cial condition, of rendering more just and equal 
our industrial relations, to remove the great dis- 
parity of conditions which now obtains, to cle- 
vate the poorer and more numerous classes, 
physically as well as morally and intellectually, 
—formed not on Fourier principles, but on 
those of the gospel, under the express sanction 
and control of the Church, we are far from be- 
lieving would be mischievous ; nay, we believe 
they might do much, very much, towards real- 
izing the kingdom of God on the earth, and 
hastening forward the time when the whole 
earth shall be the Lord’s and all its inhabitants 
filled with his spirit, and sealed for immortality. 
But these associations, by whatever name they 
are called, must not look toSaint-Simon, Charles 
Fourier, or to Robert Owen, for the theory of 
life on which they must build, and the exposi- 
tion of the principles after which they must or- 
ganize the human race ; but to Christ the Son 
of God, and to the authorized interpreters of 
Mmwn. ¢ * & &@ &£ 2 4&4. F 2 * 

In our view, contrary to the views of the as- 
sociationists, the Church is the highest, the par- 
amount association ; and without unity, harmo- 
ny, in that, it is in vain to look for it in any 
thing below it. We can never consent to an 
order of things which would raise industrial as- 
sociations above the Church, or render our in- 
terest in what concerns our industrial relations 
superior to our interest in what pertains to our 
relations to the eternal God, and to the world 
to come. The religious interests, represented 
by the Church, must always be, in every moral 
state of society, the great and engrossing inter- 
ests; if they are so, you can effect nothing in 
subordinate interests, while in relation to these 
religious interests, you are divided, separated, 
alienated, and hostile. Our first duty, then, is, 
if we would effect any thing by way of associa- 
tion, toreturn to the unity of the Church, through 
which we may come to one faith, one baptism, 
one calling, one spirit. Having, thus, unity in 
that which is highest, we may easily obtain it in 
that whichis lowest. We pray our association- 
ists to consider this, and learn that the Church 
question is the first and paramount question.” 

These sentiments, strange as they sound, 
coming from one who once stood in the ranks of 
religious ‘liberalism,’ and was afterward a distin- 
guished ‘democrat,’ are nevertheless, in our 
view, for the most part, incontrovertible. We 
hold it to be nearly self-evident, that in the or- 
der of truth religion is the paramount, all-com- 
prehensive element, and that the Church, or as 
we prefer to call it, THe KINGDOM or Gop, is 
the highest of all associations, and is destined 


to subordinate to itself not only all the moral 











and industrial enterprises, to which Mr. Brown- 
son alludes, but also all political combinations. 
We are prepared to go beyond any thing that 
appears in the article before us; and urge not 
only upon Fourierites and reformers generally, 
but also—and indeed first of all—upon the kings 
and potentates of the earth, upon the govern- 
ment of the United States, and the State govern- 
ments of this and of all other nations, the duty 
of affiliating themselves to the Church, and pla- 
cing all their affairs under its supervision and 
control. 

But when we come to the critical question— 
‘What is the Church—where is the great reli- 
gious association to be found, whose right it is 
to reign ?’ we begin to differ from Mr. Brown- 
son. He, confining his view to the sects of the 
visible world, has, at best, but a limited and 
gloomy circle to choose from. The question 
which he is compelled to meet, is, which of the 
denominations, known as Universalists, Unita- 
rians, Calvinists, Episcopalians, Catholics, &c., 
is the true Church of God? In his view, that 
Church must be among those sects. Some one 
of them he must fix upon as the plenipotentiary 
of heaven. The notorious character of Popery 
is such, that he would not choose that if he 
could do otherwise. But the other sects are 
not much better, and Popery has the advan- 
tage of centralism, antiquity, and plausible 
claims of apostolicity. On the whole, there- 
fore, he gives in a reluctant adhesion to Popery 
as the true Church, to which all men and all 
associations ought to submit. 

We have a wider cirele of choice. Our Chris- 
tendom embraces the spiritual, as well as the 
visible world. Beside the sects called Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, Calvinists, Episcopalians 
and Catholics, we recognize, as one of the de- 
nominations from which we may choose our ec- 
clesiastical Mother, the Primitive Cuvurcn; 
now existing, in the nineteenth century of its 
career, in the invisible world; and we have no 
occasion to hesitate between the claims of this 
Church to the seat of supremacy, and those of 
Popery or any other visible sect. 

We cannot but smile to see Mr. Brownson 
quoting Christ’s promise that he would ‘ build 
his church upon a rock, and the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it,’ in a way that 
shows that he sees no possible application of it 
except to some visible church. What if the 
Church which Christ built on the rock, became 
invisible (as the apostolic part of it certainly 
did) after the destruction of Jerusalem? Does 
it follow that the gates of hell have prevailed 
againstit? Did the gates of hell prevail against 
Christ, because he ascended up on high, and 
the world saw him no more? Did the gates 
of hell prevail against the apostles and primi- 
tive believers, because they entered within the 
veil? The original apostolie church may cer- 
tainly be conceived of as existing and triumph- 
ant yet, even though it should be found that eve- 
ry one of the sects of this world belongs to the 
brood of antichrist. That blessed promise 
does not stipulate that the rock-built Church of 
Christ shall remain continuously on the theatre 
of this world. The assumption that it does, 
common as it is among Catholics, and some 
other religionists, is mere foolishness—the fool- 
ishness of those who magnify this world and 
their own visible church, till they forget that 
there is a spiritual world and a ‘ Church of the 
first-born.’ 

What was the rock on which Christ built his 
Church? Catholics say it was Peter ; and so 
say we, Protestant commentaries to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Well, where is Peter, the 
rock of the Church, at this‘time ? Is he in 
the visible world? No. Then why should it 
be presumed that the Church which was built on 
him is in the visible world? It is certainly 
rather to be presumed that the Church is 


where its rock is. Butthe Pope will say, ‘I am 
the representative of Peter, and stand in his 
place ; the Church is built on me now, as it was 
on Peter when he was in this world.’ Indeed! 
But, Sir Pope, Christ did not say that he would 
build his Church on Peter and on his represen- 
tatives. Peter is the sole and perpetual rock of 
the Church. Who gave you leave to take his 
place? he Church of God must be ashattered 
building by this time, if the rock on which it 
was built has been changed every generation 
since Peter’s time! The most you can say is 
that Peter remains in his place, as the rock of 
the Church universal, but you are his successor 
in that little department of the Church which: is 
passing through this world. Then we reply, 
according to your own theory, the Church which 
was really built on the rock, and which has the 
promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it, is with Peter, in the invisible world, 
safe and independent, even though you and your 
predecessors should be found impostors, and your 
Church the mother of harlots, and abominations 
of the earth. 

We believe there has been a Church in this 
world since the apostolic age, and one so far di- 
vine as was the Jewish Church before the days 
of Christ. But we do not believe that there 
has been a genuine Christian Church in this 
world since the Second Advent, at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Salvation from sin is the 
distinctive mark of the Christian Church. (See 
1 John 3.) This mark has not been visible in 
Christendom since the apostolic age. Legality 
is the distinctive mark of a Jewish Church. 
This mark has stood out on the front of every 
sect of Christendom, and in boldest relief on 
that of Popery. 

We believe that the true Christian Church is 
to be revealed again in this world, and is, at 
this moment, not far from every one of us.— 
Christ and his apostles, with the Church which 
first gathered around them, have not melted 
into nonentity, or become shadows, or gone 
so far away from the earth, as to be of no ac- 
count. The city in which they dwell is de- 
scending from God out of heaven, and will, in 
due time, be the capital of the world. King- 
doms and sects, and communities and societies, 
will bring their glory into it, or be dashed in 





pieces. If Mr. Brownson would apply his 
splendid logic to the enthronement of this true, 
first-born, eternal Church, instead of Popery, 
we could say amen to it, withall our heart. 

The extract from Brownson in the above article, 
shows what kind of men the Protestant party have 
to meet in their controversy with Popery. Earnest, 
logical, audacious and untiring. In the last No, of 
his Review, he follows up the charge by pronouncing 
Protestantism no religion, not even aheresy; but 
mere civilized heathenism. Archbishop Hughes of 
New York, is another champion.of the same sort.— 
Whoever else sleeps, these men are wide awake ; full 
of zeal, activity, and intrigue, for the supremacy of 
the Catholic church; and what is more, they have 
astonishing power of a certain kind; not perhaps, 
power of argument and rational conviction, but 
(which answers equally well) momentum—force of 
spirit, and wilfulness of speech. It is the character- 
istic which the Bible describes when it says, ‘The 
words of the men of Judah were fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel.’ Protestants may an- 
swer their arguments, and may feel that their main 
conclusions are contrary to sensible facts; but after 
all, they are not able to meet them. There isa 
brassy assurance—a self-confident assertion of supe- 
riority, in the servants of that old church, that en- 
ables them to crowd all others off the walk. Hughes 
and Brownson are really masters of the controver- 
sial field ; free to ride rough-shod over heretics, and 
launch their haughty judgments against Protestant- 
ism, without effectual answer. 

It is time that Protestants were inquiring the se- 
cret of this power; for under its spell, Romanism is 
growing mightily in the land. We will endeavor to 
set them on the track, by offering one or two con- 
siderations. The Catholic church has an immense 





advantage over the Protestant sects, in the matter 
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of authority, antiquity, and lineal transmission.— 
All the traditional and documentary evidence, is in 
their favor; going to establish their direct descent 
from the apostolic church. In a comparison of claims 
on this point, the Protestant churches stand no 
chance at all. Another strong point of Catholi- 
cism, is its continuous unity and military discipline 
and organization. Protestants are divided and ir- 
responsible. 

But probably the greatest advantage of the Cath- 
olic church, #s the integral character of its faith 
and pretensions. The Pope is a temporal, as well as 
spiritual magnate ; a governor as well as a bishop; 
and the church takes its character throughout, from 
that type. It claims to be above the state—to in- 
¢lude all truth--to cover all the interests with which 
men have to do in this world. This gives its repre- 
sentatives a tone of power; a majesty and mascu- 
line assurance, that the Protestant clergy, who are 
kept for mere Sunday uses, cannot begin to attain. 
Catholicism unites the secular.and spiritual, far 
enough to use them both for the interests of the 
church. Protestantism separates them, and is con- 
sequently weak in both. 

For instance, the Tribune attempts from time to 
time, to controvert the public course of Bishop 
Hughes. But the Tribune belongs to the secular 
wing of Protcstantisi, and of course, is not pre- 
pared fora theological quarrel. It does not carry 
that kind of weapon. So the Editor must begin 
by asking a favor. Be so good, he says, as to lay aside 
your sacred character, and meet me as a secular 
person, and I will show that you are wrong. The 
Bishop, of course, declines to divide himself up in 
that way, but chooses rather to come down in the 
full armor of authority, both earthly and spiritual; 
and with that advantage, he is pretty sure to carry 
off the honors of the combat. In assuming to speak 
as a Christian and a churchman, as well as a states- 
man, he takes the true attitude, and every man of 
common sense knows it. It gives him the major 
position, and is itself, a perpetual sarcasm on his 
secular opponent. However true the Tribune's crit- 
icisms may be in detail, itis no match for the Bish- 
op; he makes it feel the heavier criticism of redu- 
cing religion to a secondary place. 

On the other hand, the Protestant religious press 
is equally-lame in attempting to cope with Hughes 
and Brownson, being like the Tribune, restricted to 
a particular weapon. The religious editors might, 
perhaps, overthrow them in argument and theology, 
but they cannot follow them into the secular field ; 
into politics and the various affairs of every-day life, 
which such men as Hughes and Brownson know how 
to turn to the account of the church. 

Having shown the grounds of Catholic superiori- 
ty, and the secret of their acknowledged power, we 
may now indicate the reforms that are necessary in 
Protestantism, to enable it to compete with, and fi- 
nally supplant its old enemy. It must, in the first 
place, drop all reference to transmitted authority, 
and plant itself at once, and forever, on a direct 
commission from God, The idea of a documentary 
charter handed down from one generation of the 
church to another, is in fact, sheer humbug; being 
an attempted imitation, or continuation, of the old 
Aaronic covenant, which was exploded two thousand 
years ago. There is no divine sanction for it, what- 
ever, at thisday. But so long as Protestants cling 
to the idea, and treat it as valid capital, the Catho- 
lics are sure to prevail, for all the evidence of that 
kind, is on their side. Protestants should drop it 
entirely, and look to God for direct inspiration, 
such as he gave the Primitive church. Let their 
ministers and teachers be in actual communication 
with Christ, and then they will speak with an au- 
thority that will be effectual. Sucha change will 
also bring about the unity in Protestantism, that 
is necessary to withstand Popery. 

But there is one thing further. When Protestant- 
ism gets its true commission, it will have to cover 
with religion, the whole sphere of life, as Popery 
now, in a false way, aims todo. Nothing but sin- 
cerity, and the boldness of truth, is required to do 
this. And from being less sincere than Catholics, in 
carrying out the religious idea, we must learn to go 
beyond them. There must be an end of this misera- 
ble feature of Protestantism that divides the secular 
from the sacred—the church from the State—religion 
from business, &c. There can be no real strength in 
either, in such a state of separation; and as a half- 
and-half system, Protestantism will neither get the 
patronage of heaven or hell. Here again, our mind 
reverts to the Puritans, as the truest type of the 
Protestant movement. They not only took the rec- 
tified theology of the Reformation, but they made 
religion a matter of life-and-death concern. They 
sought and claimed direct inspiration from God, and 
submitted ali affairs to his spiritual direction. The 
consequence was, they were able to handle the Cath- 
olics in every field. Cromwell held them in a state 
of profound and wholesome awe throughout all Eu- 
rope. Plymouth, New Haven, and Newark are en- 
during testimonies of their Theocratic earnestness 
in this country. The prevent slip-shod aspect of 
Protestantism is an apostacy from the Puritan stan- 
dard ; and the triumphant march of Romish aggres- 
sion, is both the result, and the proper rebuke.—- 


Wil! the churches think of this, and by reforming 
thorselves, restore Protestantisin ? c. 
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Awake to Righteousness. 


“ That we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God.” 1 Cor. 2: 12. 

I found these words running in my mind 
lately without remembering their connection, or 
having ever considered them attentively before. 
‘That we might know the things that are given ;’ 
it is all we want, to transport ourselves to the 
paradise of God—only to be able to read the 
‘testament’ of Christ, his deed of our inheri. 
tance. ‘It is finished’—-Christ has rested from 
his work these 1800 years; and the Spirit is 
administrator of his will. The Spirit is sent to 
‘take of the things of Christ and show them un- 
to us.’ ‘It shall teach youand bring all things 
to your remembrance.’ Paul prayed for those 
he loved, that the eyes of their understanding 
might be enlightened to see the hope of their 
calling. &e. And John writes in a later hour, 
‘Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things.’ Turning to the words that 
struck my ear, I find this connection—‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit: 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. . . . . . Now we have received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God.’ 1 Cor. 2: 9—12. 
‘ They are spiritually discerned.’ What a mo- 
tive for seeking the spiritual mind. How beau- 
tiful it will be to be thoroughly illuminated, our 
whole body full of light, having no part dark, 
lighted with the spirit that knows all things, the 
things that are prepared for us; but above all 
that knows and appreciates the nobleness of our 
benefactors. See 2 Pct. 1: 6, and Heb. 2: 1 
—3, where the idea is, that our great danger 
is in forgetfulness and neglect of the salvation 
given us. H. 
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BROOKLYN, JAW. 18, 1852. 

The Eagle of Vermont. 

The Brattleboro Semi-weekly Eagle, was, if we re- 
member right, the first bird of print that pounced 
upon us in the time of the suppression of our paper 
and the dispersion of our society at Putney, in 1847. 
We well remember the activity of his beak and 
talons, and we have naturally watched his flight 
since. The editor of the Eagle at that time was 
D. B. Harris. the same that is now figuring in the 
difficulties with the Mormons—-the ex-Secretary of 
Utah. He seems to be doomed to disagreeable colli- 
sions with the multiplying social eccentricities of the 
times. His mission to Utah, and his flight thence, 
and the Report which he and his associates have 
made of the barbarism of the Mormons, are matters 
of world-wide and various comment. The merits of 
the case are in dispute, and we will not judge till 
we hear both sides. The Mormons, it seems, regar- 
ded Mr. Harris’ withdrawal as absconding. A reso- 
lution of their Legislature, passed in September 
last, says—— 

«As B. D. Harris, Secretary of the Territory, is 
about to leave, absent himself, or abscond from said 
Territory, in case he shall refuse, neglect, or in any 
wise fail to deliver the papers, records, documents, 
money, or any other property or articles pertainin 
to said office, it shall be the duty of the Unitec 
States’ Marshal for Utah toarrest the said Harris, 


and him safely keep in custody, until he shall comply 
with the resolution.” 

This is quite in the style—especially as to the ab- 
sconding—of the resolutions passed by the citizens 
of Putney and published by this same Harris, about 
our withdrawal in 1847. ‘Things do come round.’ 

The Tribune, speaking of the attempt of the ab- 
sconding functionaries to return upon the Mormons 
with military power, says— 

** There is not a shadow of reason for the policy 
into which, as we are informed, these ex-judicial 
functionaries are trying to lead the Government.— 
Why should Judge Brocchus, or Judge Brandeburg, 
or Secretary Harris, or any body else, be sent across 
the Plains with a military force to back him, like a 
Roman Proconsul, to expel Brigham Young from of- 
fice, and inaugurate himself in his stead? We can- 
not find a line in the long manifesto of those gentle- 
men, which indicates special qualities, moral, men- 
tal, or martial, that would fit all or either of them 
for such an expedition, to say nothing of the gra- 
ver task of pacifying the Territory after they have 
conquered it ; indeed, judging from their own state- 
ments only, we should say that they were; all and 
singular, signally unfit even for the duties they have 
now thought proper to fice from, and that the pub- 
lic service generally would be advanced by their con- 
tinuing in a state of retirement.” 

The present editor of the Eagle is P. H. White. 
We were astonished to find in his paper the other 
day, the following advertisement : 

UNITAPPY HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


AR informed that the Supreme Court sits in this 
County in February, and will grant divorces, on 











good cause shown. The subscriber offers his servi- 





ces to those who wish to be released from their pres- 
ent partners. 

ga Communications by mail, prepaid, promptly 
attended to. P. H. WHITE, Attorney, &c. 

Brattleboro, Dec. 10, 1851. 

We have seen advertisements proposing matrimo- 
nial alliances, but never before, an offer of profess- 
ional facilities for dissolving the ‘ sacred tie.’ Is it 
possible that Windham County has come to a condi- 
tion which requires such an agency? If so, we 
would humbly offer our services to our native coun- 
ty. We are engaged in this very business of reliev- 
ing unhappy husbands and wives, but in a different 
way. We labor to reconcile and harmonize, instead 
of separating parties involved in incompatibilities by 
marriage; and we have thus far, had good success. 





gas There is matter to laugh at, and also to think 


of in the following 
From Punch. 


The Law of Domestic Storms. 


Whilst scientific men are very laudably devoting 
themselves to the study of storms in general, we pro- 
pose investigating that particular branch of the sub- 
ject which is applicable to every-day life; for a 
knowledge of the theory and causes of domestic 
storms must be useful to all classes of the community. 

It was on contemplating the ruin caused by a do- 
mestic hurricane, in the midst of China, that the 
writer first conceived the idea of giving his head to 
a subject about which his head had been broken 
more than once, though he had never before thought 
of collecting together the results of his experience. 
He had observed that the various domestic storms he 
had encountered, as mate of a very troublesome 
craft, though sometimes sudden and furious, had 
generally some determined cause, and frequently 
took the same direction, by concentrating towards 
himself all their violence. He resolved, therefore, 
on keeping a log, or journal, in which he noted 
down, from hour to hour, the state of the craft to 
which he acted as mate—with the nominal rank of 
commander. 

He described her condition under a slight breeze, 
her behavior in rough weather ; the effect produced 
upon her by all sorts of airs; and, in fact, he col- 
lected such information, that he thought any judi- 
cious mate attached to a similar craft, would find 
little difficulty in her management. 

One of the curiosities of this domestic experience, 
is the fact, that the same hurricanes prevail at 
about the same periods of the year; and it is re- 
markable, that though the wind seems to be raised 
with immense difficulty about Christmas time, do- 
mestic storms are most prevalent at that period. 

These storms are not felt to operate so severely on 
those who are provided with a heavy balance, which 
prevents the agitating influence of those fearful ups 
and downs which are met with at the time alluded 
to. 

Those who are protected by the shelter of a bank 
are comparatively safe in these storms; though the 
less substantial craft, unable to meet an unusually 
heavy draft, will frequently be found incapable of 
keeping the head above water. 

It is a singular fact, that domestic, like other 
storms, prevail in circles; and, indeed, there is no 
circle in which they are not to be found; for they 
visit the family circle, the higher circles, and the 
lower circles, with almost equal regularity. 

A thorough understanding of the domestic hurri- 
cane is of course invaluable to a master having the 
charge of one of the weaker vessels, for it enables 
him to perceive the storm coming on, and to pass 
out of it. A domestic storm is generally preceded 
by a great dealof puffing and blowing, which leads 
more or less gradually to a regular blow-up; and 
the craft will frequently begin to heave in every di- 
rection. Some mesters endeavor to meet the storm 
by heaving to ; but this often doubles, without sub- 
duing its violence. The damage done during a do- 
mestic storm of this nature, is always very great, 
and a family wreckis not unfrequently the sad con- 
sequence. 

The different airs that prevail, and form, as it 
were, the elements of a domestic storm, would form 
along and lamentable chapter of themselves; but 
we give the heads of a few of the principal. Some- 
times a storm begins with trifling airs, but these of- 
ten increase suddenly to a squall of the most alarm- 
ing character. Sometimes a storm commences with 
vapors, which by degrees dissolve into moisture, and 
a squall springs up, accompanied by torrents of tears 
rushing down the face of nature, or ill-nature, with 
fearful fury. A storm of this kind passes over more 
quickly than some of the other sorts, though the 
craft often goes right over on her beam-ends; and, 
under these circumstances, if allowed to lay-to for 
a time, she will most probably right of herself, with- 
out the mate or master taking any trouble. If he is 
timid, he will probably begin to try to bring the 
craft round, by taking her out of stays, cutting 
away her rigging, or some other desperate process ; 
but the best way is to leave her alone, though it is 
sometimes justifiable to dip her jib well into the wa- 
ter, for the purpose of keeping her steady. If the 
domestic storm threatens to be disagreeably durable, 
and the squall continues, it may be advisable to lower 
the gaff, by reefing the throat-rope or cap-string 
under the jaws, and make all taut and quiet. This 
process is termed in nautical phraseology, bending 
aspanker; and there is no doubt that the most 
formidable spanker may be bent by a firm adoption 
of the plan suggested. Ifshe labors much, you can 
ease the throat-rope, so as to give room for every- 
thing to work fairly aloft; but if you see a squall 
getting up, clew her down immediately. 





A Compliment to Mammon. 


In a lecture before the Philomathean Socicty of 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 18th inst., by Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, he advocates the general prop- 
osition that men are not born equal, but inherit by 
nature, different degrees of capacity, corresponding 
to the different gradations of society ; and so of the 
various avocations of men, that they rank higher or 
lower, in proportion to the capacity they severally 
require, to exercise a force upon society. In the fol- 
lowing extract from his discourse, as reported in the 


N. Y. Tribune, we have his idea of the position 
wealth sustains : 

“Wealth is an index of capacity ; and this results 
from a beneficent law. The scholar has the means of 
exercising power in socicty; but all strong-minded 
men are not scholars. They do not write their 
thoughts on books, but on the hard surface of things. 
To acquire wealth requires vast capacity: and 
wealth, therefore, is the exponent of intellectual 
capacity. But if the rich man lack the moral 
faculty, he becomes degraded in station and loses his 
power. It is said thata rich man, no matter how 
sordid, can enter where he will: so cana fly. But 
of what avail to him. He buzzes away unnoticed. 
He can exercise no power, go where he will.” 


We are naturally disposed to reverence opinions 
coming to us from so distinguished authority for 
soundness, as Mr. Beecher; and we hope to be par- 
doned by the charitable, if in this case, we cannot 
endorse his statements. It seems to us, to say the 
least, that the sentiments of the above extract, es- 
pecially those of the sentences we have italicised, are 
crude and undigested—unwarranted by observation 
and facts. 

1. There is as much wealth received by inheri- 
tance, as there is acquired by individual talent and 
sagacity ; and in this case, certainly it is not an in- 
dex of capacity in the holder, but only in him who 
bequeathed it. 

2. Where wealth is acquired by individual talent, 
so far as it indicates capacity, it is not an index of 
intellectual capacity, but of sordid devotion; and 
may be of a capacity for oppression, and grinding 
the face of the poor. (Jas. 2:6.) Men of very small 
capacity may acquire wealth, if they are devoted. 

8. Take two men of the same capacity—the one that 
devotes himself to money, will be rich ; and the oth- 
er, if his capacity turns toward fearing God, or 
something else, may be very poor. 

Then it is not true, in the present state of things, 
that ‘if the rich man lacks the moral faculty, he 
becomes degraded in station, and loses his power ;’ 
but quite the reverse is true. His sordid devotion 
is still the measure of the force he exercises upon 
society. 

With these exceptions to Mr. Beecher’s assertions, 
we are free to admit that wealth is an index of capa- 
city in the absolute sense of the word, but not in a 
comparative sense. We should say that poverty, 
with the many advantages this country presents for 
securing a competency, argues incapacity as a gene- 
ral thing; and that the possession of riches does not 
necessarily, nor generally, indicate the opposite 
quality; but that among what are called the ‘well- 
to-do-sort-of-folks’ in the world—those who are capa- 
ble of providing for themselves, and expressing their 
lives in the intelligent prayer of Agur, (Prov. 30: 8, 
9,) we are quite as likely to find sterling capacity as 
among any other class.—We fear that Mr. Beecher is 
getting a little tinctured with the Franklin maxim 
that ‘gain is godliness,’ and with the prevalent 
policy of training up the rising generation in the 
‘fear of God and mammon.’ i. 





From the Spiritual Magazine, of June 1846. 
Benefits of my First Confession. 


BY MARY E. CRAGIN. 

Were Ii asked what advice I should give to 
one who had just entered the ‘ highway of holi- 
ness,’ I should say, ‘ Beloved, believe not every 
spirit,but try the spirits whether they be of God.’ 
When Satan can no longer divert from their 
purpose those whose hearts are fully set on sal- 
vation, he will as the next greatest mischief he 
can do them, inspire them with a reverence for 
every suggestion which comes from the spirit- 
ual world; which is false and mischievous in its 
tendency, insomuch as it prepares the way for 
an indiscriminate reception of any false views 
of truth which he may choose to present. It is 
indispensably necessary to a safe transition from 
the law to the gospel, that the subjects of it 
should ‘ count the cost’ of warring with an en- 
emy well skilled in the art of ensnaring souls. 
Through ignorance of his devices, believers are 
betrayed into acts of folly which briug disgrace 
upon their profession of holiness, and compel 
them to retract it, or to make Christ the min- 
ister of sin. In either case the gospel is dis- 
honored. My own experience is a painful 
commentary on this subject, just in point.— 
I long halted between two opinions, after con- 
viction of the necessity of forsaking all for 
Christ had fastened on my soul. I loved the 
world too well to resign easily its attractions ; 
and Satan used all necessary influence to mag- 
nify its charms and depreciate the value of the 
salvation of my soul. When at length however 
I was brought, through suffering, to turn to 
heaven for consolation, in the softened state of 
my heart, I sat out in earnest for full and com- 
plete redemption. From this date, I perceive 
in the retrospect that Satan changed his mode 
of attack, and instead of seeking as formerly 
to divert my mind from the point in view, in- 
vested it with plausible delusions of his own, 
well fitted to lead me into folly. The principal 
error which I embraced was a belief’ that the 
work of salvation was instantaneous. I knew 
nothing of the import of the phrase, ‘ Being 
made perfect through suffering ;’ or if I thought 





of it, supposed all the suffering preceded a sur- 
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render to Christ; and when that was made, I 
should step at once from the galling bondage of 
sin into the complete holiness of the resurrec- 
tion. With this idea in my mind, you can 
readily perceive that after making a confession 
of Christ I was prepared for any enthusiastic 
course of folly, under the impression that I 
could do no wrong. As might have been ex- 
pected, I disgraced my testimony, and would 
most gladly have made a retraction of it and 
escaped to the legality of the churches. But 
this my circumstances forbade, and I was com- 
pelled, under an overwhelming weight of self- 
condemnation, to stand still and see the salva- 
tion of God, in emancipating me from a bon- 
dage worse if possible than that from which I 
had escaped. Years have rolled by, and I 
have had time calmly and dispassionately to re- 
view the past, and to prepare an answer to 
those who may ask me, How I dispose of my 
first confession of Christ as a savior from sin? 
In reply to such I would say, I can now look 
back and see that that testimony was not in 
vain. It was necessary at the time, in order 
to separate my spirit from the routine profes- 
sion of the churches; and by it I cast myself 
on God, and committed myself before the world, 
as I could not have done in any other way.— 
And if the letter of that confession failed, the 
spirit of it has since been fulfilled. I know 
that Christ has saved me from sin now; and 
though there is a chasm of confusion and con- 
demnation between my present salvation and 
my original confession, yet I see a vital con- 
nection between the two. Putting time out of 
the account, and condensing my experience in- 
toa unit, I feel that my first confession is 
the nucleus of my present redemption— 
that which led me out of sin; and all that has 
passed since, though seemingly inconsistent 
with that confession, has been working for its 
fulfilment, on the principle suggested in the 
passage— Some of them shall fall, to try them 
and purify them and make them white.’ 

The lovers of consistency will doubtless think 
that my salvation is purchased at an incalculable 
loss. To me the loss is but trifling compared 
with the great and glorious results arising from 
having been placed undgr a discipline which 
forced me into obedience to God’s commands 
for the time being, however much they might 
apparently conflict with each other. Sometimes 
the power of God has pressed me into a con- 
fession of present salvation as the only mcans 
by which the spell of despairing self-condem- 
nation could be broken. Again when confi- 
dence had degenerated into a careless reliance 
which made me willing heedlessly to drift along 
with the current of circumstances, something 
would occur to make me feel keenly the strength 
of the carnal nature remaining unsubdued, and 
arouse me to seek for a still higher measure of 
faith. In lieu of the self-complacency of mere 
outward consistency, I have gained the sub- 
stantial acquirement of unwavering faith. To 
the promise which was given me when I first 
confessed Christ before men—‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee’—I have clung as 
with a death-grasp, thro’ all the vicissitudes of 
my experience ; and it has been most abun- 
dantly verified. I have arrived at the delight- 
ful consciousness of having obtained perma- 
nently the favor and approbation of God — 
Thus I am amply repaid for the want of sym- 
metry in my experience, by its intrinsic value 
to myself asa school in which I have laid the 
sure foundation of faith in him whose dealings 
with me have been of a nature to puzzle the 
wisdom of this world and bring to nought the 
understanding of the prudent. M. E. C. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON M. E. C.’S EXPERIENCE, 

On alittle chart of her personal history, which 
Mrs. Cragin sometime sketched for an exercise of 
memory, she designates a certain period of several 
years, years of darkness and condemnation. This 
was subsequent to her confession of Christ, and cov- 
ered a good share of the time she lived at Putney, 
between the years 41 and °47. Inthe early part of 
this experience, she was driven to the very brink of 
suicide by the tortures of self-accusation and re- 
gret; but the gloominess shades off by degrees, till 
it is lost at last, in the most serene splendor of hope 
and justification—'47 she designates the year of res- 
urrection. 

By arhyme of Providence, the place where she 
plunged into this vortex of temptation, and that 
where she descended into the shades of Hades, were 
almost identical. Our editor has spoken of Rondout 
as the region which was ‘the theater of her early 
dishonor, as well as of her final life-sacrifice’ ; and 
in her last letter, dated on the sloop, the morning of 
the wreck, she alludes to her past history in lan- 
guage like this: ‘ [had some emotions of wonder, 
and admiration of God’s power and wisdom in bring- 
ing us through safely in ‘ days of old,’ which these 
scenes revive. Surely, after what has past, we can 
trust him to pilot us through any thing, confident 
that he has the machinery sufficient, only give him 
time. I shall visit the stone house before I leave.” 





Mrs. C.’s_ revisiting this particular scene, just 
before her exit, was an incident of dramatic inter- 
est to those who knew her. She left there in a 
state of unspeakable wretchedness, reproaching her- 
self, and under the censure of God and man; she 
returned forgiven, justified, perfected, thrice hap- 
py and honored. ‘Going forth weeping, she came 
again rejoicing; her mouth was filled with laughter, 
and her tongue with singing’; and for nothing did 
she praise God more, than for her long and bitter 
humiliation. And we all have reason to be thankful 
for it too, who have enjoyed the benefit of her 
spiritual iufluence. 

The peculiar excellences of her character, and her 
qualifications for a central position in the church, 
were perfected by this experience. We notice par- 
ticularly, these three properties of her heart, as the 
fruit of her chastening: great power of loving, great 
power of compassion, and great power of justifica- 
tion. ‘To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth 
much.’ She had the broken heart of the prodigal, 
and the devotion of Mary Magdalene, toward Christ. 
Her love inspired her with unquenchable desire to 
please him, and abandon herself to his service. This 
was the secret of her worderful gift for serving. It 
was not approbativeness, or-benevolence, but love 
for her Savior; love was the inspiration of all her 
burning energy—love provoked by the goodness of 
God in delivering her from the snare of evil. 

Her power of sympathy was greatly enlarged by 
this experience in temptation. She was tender- 
hearted, considerate, slow to condemn, forgiving as 
she had been forgiven. She knew how to have com- 
passion on them that were ignorant and out of the 
way. She felt as Paul did, that it was a saying 
worthy of ad/ acceptation, that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners ; because she too was a pattern 
of his long-suffering and grace. It was a favorite 
expression, often in her mouth: ‘ He maketh the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ No depth 
of sin and condemnation exceeded her conception of 
the resurrection power of Christ, of which she had 
known so much, 

The self-complacency and good conscience which 
she might have had, were so completely destroyed 
by her fall, that the surrender of her heart to the 
righteousness of faith was absolute and unfeigned ; 
and her strength of justification was in proportion. 
She received Christ’s justification, his fearless inno- 
cence, his spirit of adoption. In actual assault, the 
accuser had spent all his darts upon her, and Christ 
had healed her wounds—he had justified her, till 
there was no such thing as repressing the buoyancy 
of her faith and hope. ‘ The effrontery of faith’ is 
an original expression in her note book. She learned 
it in her desperation. Exercise had made her adroit 
in overcoming—she was charged by a long series of 
electric communication with resurrection life. She 
was not the less a subject of Christ’s criticism, but 
there was no sting of condemnation in it—it drew 
her ever nearer -to him—she received it as a love-to- 
ken, and only thought of thanking him and improv- 
ing by it. H. 





Talk to a Child. 

Sit still, and look me in the eye. You see 
we are trying to make you obedient. That is 
not any thing we have begun. God, who made 
us and you, wants to have you obedient; we 
are only doing what God wants to have us do. 
If we were all out of the way, and you had no 
father, or mother, or teacher, God would still 
take care to make you obedient. He is deter- 
mined to make every body obedient. If pa- 
rents don’t make children obedient, God will 
send upon them accidents and misfortunes to 
learn them obedience; he will suffer them to 
jam their fingers, or get burned, or hurt 
one another. Then, if such things do not 
make them obedient, he will let them be taken 
sick, be sadly distressed with pain, have the 
tooth-ache or something else, as bad as being 
whipped for a week. If they are disobedient 
still, if he cannot learn them to obey in this 
way, by and by they will die ; and then, if death 
don’t conquer their wills and make them soft, 
pliable, and obedient, they have to go into hell- 
fire. God holds all children under this rule; 
they must either be obedient or go to hell.— 
Wherever there is disobedience (od’s eye is 
upon it, and he says, I shall head that, I shall 
see that that child don’t go on in that way.— 
All God’s works in the world, the sun, moon, 
and stars, the fire and water and air, all of them 
are on God’s side; all work to make us obedi- 
ent. The sun comes up every morning— 
never disobeys. _Why don’t the sun get tri- 
fling, and say, ‘I shall not get up this morn- 
ing; I will let the world take care of itself.’ 
If the sun should do so we should be in the dark. 
But the sun is not disobedient and God is de- 
termined to make every body obedient, or burn 
them up. Ie has-a great many ways of cor- 
recting them before he burns them up; that is 
the last thing he will do. And the first and 
best way is to give them parents, who will 
learn them to fear him, and be obedient, by 





talking with them and ‘correcting them moder- 
ately, and getting them to confess Christ. If 
children are made obedient by their parents 
talking to them and correcting them, God does 
not have to let them jam their fingers, and 
suffer dreadful evils of one kind and another. 
It is the most merciful way to learn you 
obedience, for us to correct you; it puts you 
to the least distress. If we should let you go, 
God would follow you up, and you would have 
to learn in some way a great deal harder than 
we are taking with you.—Home- Talk. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR, 

Old Testament Studies.---No: 2. 

The impression we get from studying the 
characher of Moses, is that, of majestic great- 
ness and sublimity, combined’ with exceeding 
meekness and simplicity. God’s purpose is 
manifested in his delivering him from Pharaoh 
at the time of his birth. His mother was evi- 
dently a woman of faith. Her skill and saga-~ 
city in inventing a scheme to preserve the life of 
her beautiful son, are familiar to all. We know 
little of the history of his early life ; but much 
of it doubtless was spent in study, and no pains 
were spared to educate him; for it is said of 
him, that ‘he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.’ He seems to have been entirely free 
from egotism. His refusing to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and renouncing all the 
allurements of a palace—his disregard of the 
honors which would naturally be conferred up- 
on tlie son and pet of a princess— choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God’ 
—are suflicient proofs of his préeminent meek- 
ness. 

His attachment to the people of his own na- 
tion is first seen in the fact of his defending his 
Hebrew brother when he saw him suffer wrong, 
and smiting the Egyptian that oppressed him. 
For this act, Pharaoh sought to lay hands upon 
him, which caused him to flee into the land of 
Midian, where he became a shepherd in the 
service of Jethro the priest, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. . At Mount Horeb the Lord 
appeared to him in a flame of fire, in the midst 
of a bush, and proclaimed himself the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; and said 
that he had seen the affliction of his people, 
and had come down to deliver them; and he 
commissoned him to go with Aaron his brother, 
and in the name of the great ‘I am,’ through 
signs and miracles, to demand the release of 
his people. And after afflicting Egypt with di- 
vers plagues, God through Moses, effected his 
people’s deliverance, and finally drowned their 
enemies, who were pursuing them, in the Red 
Sea. ‘Then sang Moses and his people this 
song: J will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously ;_ the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea. The Lord is my 
strength and song.’ Often did Moses cry unto 
God in behalf of his people, when they had 
sinned in murmuring against him, and through 
his intercessions, God sent them deliverance. 
The Lord, in answer to his ery, made bitter 
waters sweet, fed them with manna from heay- 
«en, and gave them water from the flinty rock 
when they were realy to perish with thirst.— 
Moses also led them on to victory against their 
enemies; for when he raised his hand toward 
heaven, the Israelites prevailed against them. 

When Jethro, his father-in-law, came to 
visit him in the wilderness, Moses said, ‘ Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good; forthe 
Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.’— 
The Lord honored him by permitting him to 
euter the council chamber of the Almighty ; 
and miraculously sustained him forty days and 
forty nights without food, on Sinai’s burning 
summit, when he committed to him his law for 
the people. On descending from the mount, 
his face shone with uncommon brilliancy ;_ be- 
ing illuminated with the glory of God, so that 
he had to veil his face; as the children of Isra- 
el could not behold himn—‘ for they could not 


could make him swerve from his faithfulness to 
God’s first purpose concerning them—not even 
the proposition of God to make of him a nation 
in their stead. ‘He was faithful in all his 
house,’ and is most frequently spoken of as ‘ the 
servant of the Lord.’ In connection with his 
obedience and his zeal for God, we see him ex- 
ercise towards the nation he was leading, all 
a mother’s love and patience. His interces- 
sions with God for the people are most beautiful 
specimens of heart-moving eloquence. He ab- 
horred’ sin, but did all he could to saye the 
sinner. 

God approached him and talked with him 
face to face, and made his glory to pass before 
him; yet he does not appear to have had the 
shadow of a disposition to exalt himself. He 
never made his personal comfort, or domestic 
relations as a father, husband or brother, of 
any moment in comparison with doing the will 
of God. The envy and insubordination of 
those who surrounded him, could arouse in him 
no feeling of personal irritation. THe was sim- 
ply faithful to God’s declared will. We are 
learning to appreciate him as a person highly 
worthy of love, full of goodness, merey and 
tenderness. It is said, the saints in heaven 
‘sing the song of Moses andthe Lamb.’ Shall 
we not conclude that Moses is one of the most 
worthy of all that glorious throng who surround 
the throne of God? 

The case of Pharaoh illustrates Prov. 29: 1. 
‘He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be cut off, and that with- 
out remedy.’ There it stands, in the first fif- 
teen chapters of Exodus, for all time, like the 
hand-writing of God on the wall, or like a bea- 
con light on the ocean of probation, warning 
all men of the consequences of resisting God. 
It is a fearful, fiery delineation of God’s de- 
termination to. execute the oath he had sworn 
unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, concerning 
his people. 

Pharaoh seems to have been a child of the 
devil from the first—a reprobate of the most 
hardened and obstinate kind. As such, he 
was unchangeable; and God raised him up, 
and put him forth as an object of his wrath ; 
yet he dealt honorably by him—made known 
to him in the outset, his purpose, in a fair but 
distinct way—by changing the rod of Moses 
into a serpent; a simple, harmless miracle, 
given only as a proof of what he could do. 

But Pharaoh did not accept the hint; and so 
through the agency of Moses, and that same 
rod, the waters of Egypt were turned into 
blood. ‘This, it would seem, was enough: a 
man with the least spark of godly fear in him, 
would have kissed-the rod, and complied with 
the terms. Butno: ‘Pharaoh turned and 
went unto his house; neither did he set his 
heart to this also.” Then followed in quick 
succession the most terrible plagues—and final- 
ly the death of the first-born. This last was 
too much for the Egyptians; they became 
alarmed, and besought Pharaoh to let the peo- 
ple go. His reply to Moses, saying, ‘ Who is 
the Lord, that I should obey his voice, to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord,’ &c., show 
deep perversity of heart. The dealings of God 
with him, were like so many ‘ graduated ob- 
structions ;’ so arranged as to bring his wicked- 
ness to the highest pitch, and cause him to fill 
up the cup of his iniquity. He at last consen- 
ted to let the Israelites go; but in so doing, 
there seems to have been no relenting of heart, 
or sorrow for the deeds he had done; for he 
arose and pursued after them. He was intoxi- 
cated with the spirit of disobedience. 

From the first, God had declared distinctly, 
the wide difference there was between the two 











look to the end of that which is abolished.’ 
With most admirable disinterestedness he, as 
it were, carried in his bosom, as a nursing fa- 
ther,that whole nation for forty years—cnduring 
their unbelief and waywardness. But nothing | 


nations; also his purpose of saving the one, and 
pouring out his judgments on the other. But 
in that final escape, this difference was made 
plainer than ever. The cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, was an unmistakeable 
sign of the impassable gulf between them, and 
also of what was before them. But the infat- 
uated Egyptians madly rushed ‘ upon the thick 
bosses of Jchovah’s buckler,’? and crowned 
their desparate wickedness, in the never-to-be- 
forgotten overthrow in the Red Sea. *¢ 
Oneida Community, Jan. 1352. 
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[The series of “Home-Tarxs” (continued in this paper 
from the Oncida Circular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wa. A. Hinps.] 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 77. 


[Rerontep ror tHe Omcuiar, Decemser 21, 1851.) 


CONCENTRIC AND EXTRINSIC VISION. 

My mind has been dwelling for some time 
on the subject of interior vision. I now dis- 
tinctly see that distance, the separation of space, 
tho’ in one sense a reality, is in another sense, 
a nonentity. It may be said of two persons, 
that they are distant from each other, and 
present to cach other, at the same time. Our 
bodies are separate and distinct from each oth- 
er, but they are-no index of our real existence. 
We have spirits, hearts, and.minds that are in- 
visible and not subject to the rules of space. 

I illustrate this subject to my own mind, in 
this way: A tree, having a single trunk, sep- 
arates at its top into many distinct branches.— 
Now suppose a bud at the extremity of one of 
the large limbs, to look outward, and across at 
a bud on the extremity of an opposite limb; 
it might truly seem perhaps fifty feet distant. 
The two buds cannot touch each other, and 
there is no apparent connection between them. 
But assuming that the life of the tree is 
awnit, that the same life circulates through 
all parts of the tree, and that the particular 
consciousness of cach individual bud, by vir- 
tue of its connection with the life of the whole 
tree, is electrically simultaneous—then it is evi- 
dent that one of those buds, looking inward, 
toward the body of the tree, and out te a 
corresponding bud on the opposite limb, is 
present to it. If you admit that the whole 
life of the tree is a unit, you must also admit 
that one bud is present to another. Or, if 
you say there must be a transition of electric 
consciousness between the two buds, in order 
to be present to each other, still by virtue of 
the connection, and the electrical rapidity of 
the life in its currents, space is annihilated. 

This principle is true of the whole tree of 
life ; beginning with God, and extending down 
to the smallest bud of humanity. All life is a 
tree, growing out of God. The gospel discov- 
ers this factto us. The mystery that has been 
hid fer ages and generations, and that is now 
made manifest to the saints, is Christ in us the 
hope of glory; the discovery that we are branch- 
es of Christ. We, by discovering this fact, 
and acknowledging it, shall come to realize it 
in our consciousness, and be saved by it. 

The idea of space may be abolished from the 
whole interior region of spirits; and so far as 
there is any separation in that interior depart- 
ment, it is to be considered, not as space and 
distance—(for that has nothing to do with elee- 
tricity, and certainly nothing to do with life, 
which is much more refined than electricity,) 
—but as the result of zaterposing barriers—the 
interposition of non-conducting spirits. To il- 
lustrate: We know that Christ is in us; i. e., 
we are present to him, and he is present to us. 
If we do not realize this fact in our conscious- 
ness, there is, in one sense, a separation be- 
tween us and him ; but it is not in consequence 
of distance, or the interposition of space ; 
it is the result of false imaginations—the con- 
dition of our own spirits interposing a non-con- 
ducting substanee between us and him. The 
same is true of our connection with the angels, 
with the Primitive church, and with one anoth- 
er: space does not separate us, but only spirit- 
ual partitions. Turning inward, I say to my- 
self, in regard to our friends in Hades, or any 
one in this world, or in the Primtive church— 
There is no space to be overcome between us; 
the parties need not change position at all, in 
order to be present to each other. If we take 
in the idea of distance, and call it, for instance, 
five hundred miles to Hades, what is that to 
electricity? Buffalo and New York are pres-| 
ent to each other, onthe telegraph wires. But 
we need not admit that there is any space in 
that interior circuit. The only thing to be 
overcome in realizing connection with any one 
in the three worlds, is the non-conducting and 
interposing substances. 


imaginations in regard to the nature of this 
presence. Persons judging from extrinsic vis- 
ion, are made present to each other, super- 
ficially or Jaterally;—whereas, in this other 
mode of vision, persons are present to each 
other, not laterally, but concentrically. If 
in this circuit, I am seeking to meet another 
spirit, I am not to look for it to come up, and 
show itself to me, and so bring about a lateral 
contact; but, on the contrary, I am to find 
that spirit inside of me, or myself inside of it. 

I know from my experience when I first con- 
fessed Christ, that there is such a thing as 
perfect amalgamation of consciousness in two 
persons. At that time, I could not separate my 
consciousness from Christ’s. It was a logical 
process that afterwards restored me to my indi- 
vidual consciousness. 

We shall not be able to work out and state 

all the laws that relate to this subject, at present. 
But I can conceive of modifications like this: 
that the superior ean sink into the consciousness 
of the inferior; but the inferior cannot of it- 
self enter into the consciousness of the superior. 
God, undoubtedly, can enter into the conscious- 
ness of any angel atwill, and so completely over- 
whelm his consciousness, that the angel may 
with perfect propriety speak in the name of the 
Lord: instead of saying ‘ The Lord told me, and 
I tell you, thus and so,’ he may say, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ This principle extends through 
the whole church. This is the union for which 
Christ prayed: ‘ That they may all be one, as 
thow Father art in me, and I in thee ; that they 
also may be one in us.’ All the barriers of un- 
belief and false imaginations that exist between 
us and God, and between one another, will 
have to be broken up, until we are at liberty to 
be present in each other’s consciousness at plea- 
sure. When I seek fellowship with any spirit 
in the invisible world, I do not seek it by dis- 
covering that spirit separate from myself. I 
seek a union in which I shall have the conscious- 
ness of that spirit developed in myself, and 
feel that it is an envelopment and covering to 
my spirit. This is the idea contained in the 
following passage, ‘ Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and behold: all these gather themselves 
together and come to thee. As I live, saith 
the Lord, thow shalt surely clothe thee with 
them all as with an ornament, and bind them on 
thee as a bride doeth.’ (Isa. 49: 18.) There 
is something more than mere lateral contact 
and extrinsic union involved in this saying of 
Christ: ‘Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in and sup with him, and 
he with me.? ‘The combinations of the church 
will not be lateral, but concentricalg—not like 
bexes placed side by side, but like boxes placed 
within each other. The church will be an in- 
clusive series like a nest ef boxes. 
This last correction follows from the first one. 
We first say there is no space in the concen- 
tric mode of communication. But if spirits 
could only come into lateral conjunction with 
each other, we should still have to admit the 
idea of space. The only way to really deny, 
and expunge the idea of space, lies in the pos- 
sibility of two spirits occupying the same space ; 
not only coming up to each other, but being 
present in each other. This is done by first 
coming into the central vein of communication, 
and then expanding into each other’s conscious- 
ness from that center. 

Now rises the question, can we see form in 
this way? We can feel form. We can in 
this way, feel the presence of another person’s 
form, the same as we do our own; and feeling 
is certainly a more perfect perception than sight. 
Have you not a more perfect idea of your fin- 
ger, for instance, from feeling, than from 
sight? But the art of distinguishing form by 
the sense of feeling, is uncultivated. When it 
has been sufficiently cultivated, it will become 
sight of the most perfect kind. 

We know that consciousness is of such a 
nature, that it increases as its exterior en- 
velopment is increased. A child’s conscious- 
ness increases as its body grows. The con- 


comparison with aman’s. Why should aman’s 
consciousness ever cease toexpand? Why may 
it not continue to extend itself, till it envelops 
the whole church of the redeemed? I suppose 
that Christ’s consciousness possesses the whole 
Primitive church, as much as my consciousness 
possesses my body. Their individual conscious- 
ness does not at all interfere with Christ’s, but 
on the contrary, is its conductor. 

This idea of space is the great curse that rests 
upon mankind—the ‘ vail that is spread over all 
nations.’ It is an awful delusion. There is no 
truth in a conception of things, founded on this 
basis. Here is where the devil gained advan- 
tage over Adam and Eve. He seduced them 
from their inner consciousness, in which they 
saw their connection with God and one another, 
and set them staring in this extrinsic way. 
‘ Their eyes were opened’—they lost their inner 
perception, and began to measure space; their 
life all went out at their eyes. This intcrior 
vision is the garden of Eden that they were 
driven from. The devil is, at once, the presi- 
ding genius, and the victim of space. 

The great characteristic of extrinsic vision, 
is that it is unsympathetic and isolated. It 
discovers just as much as a person’s own eyes 
qualifies him to see. On the contrary, con- 
centric vision is sympathetic ; it is perception 
in the we-spirit. We first recognize our union 
with the tree of life--our membership of 
Christ, and then we see in the name of Christ. 
All that has been said of sight, is true of 
every other sense, and of thought, as one mode 
of perception. All perception that is isolated 
and egotistical, is precluded: from fellowship 
with the Spirit of truth. It perceives only the 
surface of things; and cannot possibly touch 
the Spirit of truth, which is a living being.— 
A person’s mind can mingle with the shows and 
shadows of truth ; but not with the truth itself, 
except as it consents to the junction. The 
Spirit of truth will never consent to mingle 
with isolated, unsympathetic life. And the 
keener a person’s perception becomes, if it is 
of this cold, individual character, the more re- 
pulsive it is to the Spirit of truth. 

Let us cultivate unity, and persistently be- 
lieve in our inner perceptions. The great dif- 
ficulty in the case of children, is that they ex- 
ercise the extrinsic vision to such an extent, 
that it closes up, and darkens the inner vision. 
The principles that we are now discovering, are 
calculated to restore the original balance. We 
know that these principles are true; and we 
should now confirm ourselves in them. Let us 
claim our rights. We have a perfect right to 
consider ourselves present in the whole tree of 
life. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


A CARD. 

Three years since, having in conjunction 
with believers in this place, signed a letter ad- 
dressd to J. H. Noyes, rejecting his social theo- 
ry, in doing which we have not only brought 
leanness to our own souls, but injured the cause 


of truth— 

Therefore, we do heartily acknowledge our 
error, and receive J. H. Noyes without dispu- 
tation, as a man raised up of God to lead his 
people to Christ. 

Weare very sure, by experience and obser 
vation, that all who oppose this doctrine pierce 
themselves through with many sorrows, and are 
even unprepared to say in heart ‘ Thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.’ 

We believe that we have now come into the 
spirit of the resolutions which were passed at the 
Genoa Convention; and we wish to consider 
ourselves, and all we possess, at the disposal of 
the church of God. And as the second resolution 
declares ‘ that we will acquaint ourselves with 
the principles of heavenly association, and train 
ourselves to conformity to them as fast as possi- 
ble ;’—therefore possessing a oneness of spirit in 
these things, and having received the one faith, 
one Lord, one baptism, we are anxious to receive 
the instructions of the association in such a man- 
ner that the whole houschold may be under its 
influence, relative both to our temporal and spir- 
itual prosperity. And if the question is pro- 
posed to us by any individual here or elsewhere, 
Why have you done thus? our answer may be 
found in Psalm 27:4. Joun Hace. 

Dezsoran A. Hate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM VERMONT. 
Putney, Jan. 7, 1852. 

—Your Circular of the 4th inst. came to 
hand last night, in which I find an allusion to 
Mrs. Worden as a case of monomania. 
This was pointed out to Dr. Loomis who is 
attending her; and he remarked, that that was 
all and more than need be said of her insanity. 
His idea is that she is more a sick than an insane 
woman. It is true, she is suffering under a pe- 
culiar sort of derangement, which as he thinks is 
the result of constitutional and organic prostra- 
tion, and general debility. 
This is quite trying experience for us, but we 
cannot complain, as we are assured that ‘all 
things shall work together for good to them that 
love God.’ So this is the only important con- 
sideration—the one idea that we need to at- 
tend to. 
I am aware that in resorting to the doctors, 
we are liable, as Perfectionists, to the same 
sort of taunt that some threw in the face of 
Christ when he was on the cross: ‘and they 
said, He saved others; himself he cannot save.’ 
Be this as it may, I am the responsible party, 
as I have acted on my own discretion in the 
management of her case,by the employment of a 
physician. Her case was bad, and I felt, as I 
told the Doctor, that all things belonged to God; 
and though I would be thankful for his services, 
yet I should give God the credit for all good 
results; while he agreed that the blessing of 
God must rest on any means in order to be 
available. Well, we hopefully submitted her 
case to his treatment; he has conducted court- 
eously, and I think managed her case stientifi. 
cally; and she seems to be improving. But 
the issue is with him who orders all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will. 

I had some talk with the Doctor concerning 
our principles of faith. He said he thought the 
age of miracles was past. I told him I should 
not say so, though I employed him for our sick. 
I believed the same miracle-working power was 
in God ; but its exereise was in his own hands, 
and we should lay him under no obligation to 
perform special miracles for us, but would use 
appropriate means, and trust him for the result. 

The more I scrutinize with an eye of faith 
the operations of medical science and medical 
treatment, (which, under God, are not without 
their good effects, and are rendered necessary 
by the work of sin,) the more I am persuaded 
of their general tendency to promote infidelity 
in reference to the priority and supremacy of 
spiritual laws, and of spiritual life; because 
their study and observations are so much con- 
centrated on the physical organization and hu- 
man constitution. 

I see you refer to cases of insanity, as the 
effect of persons growing up from infancy with- 
out being disciplined and subdued, and by all 
means taught the fear of God. This I think 
is true in the case of Mrs. W., according to her 
own sober view, and this is the fruit, in some 
sense, of general insincerity. ‘What a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ She has natu- 
rally a good deal of pride of character, with 
large caution and sceretiveness; but having a 
religious tendency, she has lived in good re- 
pute, while this willful, disobedient spirit was 
deep down in her moral nature, and laid the 
foundation of all the misery that monomania 
or any other form of insanity can inflict. This, 
from personal acquaintance and minute obser- 
vation, I think is true; and as the judgment 
proceeds, and the works of all flesh are tried, 
‘of what sort they are,’ such developments will 
not be prodigies in the history of the world, 
under the administration of the spirit of truth; 
for the time will come when ‘ judgment shall be 
laid to the line, and righteousness to the plum- 
met.’ ‘ Then shall ye return and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked; between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth him 
not.’ ‘ And if judgment begin at the house of 
God, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?’ 

With much love to you all, and a sincere 
desire for grace in time of trial, I remain your 
confiding brother, M. L. Worpen. 


FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Dover, Jan. 10th, 1852. 
—I will enclose and send a dollar for 
the Circular. I hope that the day is not very 
distant when hundreds of thousands in differ- 


more and better still. 

I rejoice in your progress, and pray for your 
prosperity, I think that I am becoming a true 
believer in Jesus Christ ; and I feel sure, that 
in so much as you hold up his standard to the 
the world, you will draw men to you. Every 
knee will have to bow, and every tongue con- 
fess, to the glory of God the father and the 
Son—the church in heaven, and the church on 





Genoa, Five Corners, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1852. 








I will take a step further, and correct my 


sciousness of an infant, is a small affair in 


earth. So be it. Epwarp Parmer. 





ent parts of the country, will do the like, and’ 
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